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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeEr. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Washingtonian. 
CHATTERTON AND WHITE. 

The individual who would correctly sur- 
vey the alternate progress, and declension 
of science; who, with a_ philosophically 
scrutinizing eye, would discern the several 
causes and propulsions of each, would per- 
haps find no mean, better calculated to dis- 
close the genius of the age, than the biogra- 
phical representation of eminent characters. 
“ It is through other men that we may fre 
quently behold ourselves,” says a distin- 
guished author, “ and through their pecu- 
liarities discover our own.” But biographi- 
cal sketches are unrestricted to this single 
advantage, whilst the able pen of « pertinent 
writer can point out the defects, and disclose 
the advantages attendant on genius. The 
utility of this species of literature, were it 
even confined to the pen of the historian, 
would be of itself an inestimable treasure in 
the literary department: but happily the 
concomitant exccllencies which result from 
it are not peculiar to the moral tract, or the 
historical pawe, since there is also a plea- 
sure in perusing the lives of eminent indi- 
viduals, (who by their genius or fortune 
have introduced themselves into notice,) 
which is a source of inexhaustible gratifica- 
tion. The bosom burns with a glowing de- 
sire, whilst we read the happy efforts of a 
patriotic statesman struggling with udversity, 





and contending for the protection of his coun- 
try, amid the assaliing obstacles of combined | 
and adverse evils: a picture which the| 
states of France, England and Spain, have | 
alternately presented to the eye of the po-| 
litical inquirer. 


The hero, who opposes | 
the machinations of powerful foes, and ar- 
Yives at the goal of honout, through sur- | 
rounding impediment, becomes, when the 
Subject of a biographical pen, an object of 
interest and improvement. But the son of | 
Senius who reaches the temple of fame, | 


‘ tation—The tendence of the jatter obser- 
vation, however, applies no less to the man 
of early and precocious genius, than to the 
favoured child of successful science: and 
we peruse with a satisfaction unmixed with 
the grosser particles of envy the peculiari- 
ties attendant on the former, through the dif- 
ficult track of his literary career. In sketches 
of this nature our interest is proportionably 
excited by the attendant circumstances and 
disposition of the subject; and although this 
is increased or. depressed by the action of 
different causes, it can never be totally sub- 
dued, while human curiosity possesses its 
present stimulus or while novelty retains the 
power of exciting attention. A compara- 
tive view of two eminent characters present- 
ed with their natural defects, and virtues, 
and coutrasted in their several similitudes, 
has the additional advantage of rendering the 
genius and disposition of cach exposed to 
the fairer view of the reader. In the follow- 
ing sketch every advocate of Chatterton and 
every admirer of White will discern a de- 
yree of similarity in virtues (where the for- 
mer possessed them) which must have ar- 
rested the attention of every individual who 
has maturely reflected on each of these ex- 
amples of * unprecedented precocity.” 
Henry Kirk White, was born of indigent 
and ubinfluentiai p. rents, whose coutracted 
circunistaices were olten a source of pain 
and moriification to his generous and {cel- 
lng mind. 





not that quick and lively perception, which 


trinsic talent, but was frequently exceeded 
by those of his years in matters requiring a 
sound and penetrating judgment. Ilis ge- 
nius, when expanded by a short interval of 


| ume, displayed its attachment and wiciina- 


lion to poetry as the preponderating mark 
of its excelience in literature. The lively 
strokes of talent, and brilliant scintiilauons 
of wit discovered in his earlier composiuons 
evince a native fecundity which tu urly pro- 








t . 
hrough the peaceful, but no less arduous | 
Path of epudite acquirements, is equaily an || 





mused to extend, but which the unbappy pe- 
culiarity of his lot, must have warped and 


obje . ‘ 4 : ae 
dect worthy of our acquaintance and imi- | compressed. His temper anc? disposiuion 


In his earlier years he dispiayed | 


has distinguished others of iess real and ia- | 


a 
ere rather of the melancholy and serious 
cast, than that of the volatile nature, which 
in general characterizes the early period of 
youth. Deep thought appeared to occupy his 
mind and contempiation to hold her seat al- 
most invariably in his countenance. Such 
was White, and such too was Thomas Chat- 
terton. But although the comparison will 
thus far bear the connection, and admit the 
blending, beyond this the two characters are 
lost in their contrarieties and differ in their 
| traits; with the trivial exception of a few 
| virtues which shone similarly in both. The 
disposition of White was sweet, amiable, and 
placid; in the midst of his love of fame, and 
his increasing reputation, the flattering in- 
cense paid at the shrive of his genius pro- 
duced no evil effect upon the calm and 
serene temper of his mind: and it any ob- 
servable result be discerned, it was perhaps 
| that of an increased desire for honour; and 
| even this might have arisen in no inconsi- 
 derable degree from the pleasure which his 
rising reputation conferred on his friends. 
| His modest and winning deportment in 
| which a native truth and dignified manner 
| conspicuously shone, gained Heury the in- 
| variable esteem of all who knew him, and 
| prepossessed in his favour the yood opinion 
of every individual, into whose presence his 
| fate might Lave led him, Chatterton on the 
| contrary, conscious of his ascendency in 
talent, seemed to demand the tribute of bo- 
nour trom the hand oi ail: proud and inde- 
| pendent, overbearing in the freak of temper, 
he possessed from his earliest years a quick 
disposition which the natural candour of his 
j}miuid did not always counterbalance. la a 
i letter to the honourable H. Walpoie, he 
| discovers a degree of passion unworthy the 








| Pespect and attention wich bis imperious 
| nature demanded, and which of itseli would 
| debar the patronage he sought. Such was 
i the disposition of Chatterton, when a con- 
heanmaayied of his own abiliues aroused bis 
jenergy or when a suspicion of negiect ex- 
| ited i Go} walt feclings: Ay eative 0 seri- 


ous and sedaté, his munud was imbued with 
melancholy and distuguished by the most 
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and with vigour to none, will never reach 


‘his ‘inclination naturally opposed: among 


- habit and situation. 
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profound thought. His talents were more 
universal than those of White, but the latter 
possessed the advantage in the creative 
fields of fancy, or in moral and physical rea- 
soning. Chatterton was fickle and inconstant. 
One moment music and painting was his oc- 
cupation; the next astronomy and heraldry, 
and perhaps antiquities and poetry had their 
turn. A mind like this, which applies to all, 


the palm of eminence in any branch. White 
was constant, assiduous, and persevering; to 
compensate for this want of universal talent, 
application was exercised to such studies as 


those the science of mathematics was his 
utter aversion, and his close attention to 


nature. The former appeared ta find dif- 
ficulty in nothing; the latter possessed many 
opponents by nature, and many more by 
The first had a san- 
guine, the latter a patient and yielding tem- 
per: A strong and firm attachment appear- 
ed in both with the earliest affection for 
their relatives; but an open and generous 
temper has been peculiarly observable in 
Chatterton.— White was candid, undisguised 
and affable—the other would not hesitate to 
bend to the subterfuges of deceit and pre- 
varication in order to answer and complete 
an intended purpose. A manly countenance 
was the property of each; sharp, and pene- 
trating eyes were possessed by either; Chat- 
terton, however, in peculiar displayed a 
brilliancy In the eye which is seldom or 
never surpassed; and this conspicuously 
sparkled when the ardor of debate or the 
spirit of opposition excited his feelings. 
‘The fruit of White’s pen was confined chief- 
ly to the place of his residence, that of the 
other was disseminated over England, and 
published in nearly every periodical literary 
paper within his reach; and his masculine 
mind was propeiied to action by the cravings 
of hunger; which the scanty earnings of his 
labour, as it was ill requited, could not 
satisfy. His disposition first displayed itself 
in his early compositions by a spirit of satire, 
while that of White was of the more pleas- 
ing cast of sentiment. 

But we have still to make a discrimina- 


concluded by a desertion of its precepts, and 


; nem | as they could not be elucidated by his com- 
this opposed every bent of his inclination and | 








ioundation ef every creed, which he believed 
the system of*chtistianity incapable of yield- 
ing, commenced at an immature period 
the doctrine of Pyhronism:/and:from view- 
ing other subjects in a doubtful light he ar- 
rived at the climax of a total disbelief in the 
tenets of the gospel. It was not, however, 
the act of a moment when his sanguine 
mind was attached to christianity; that he 


opposition to the cause: he had frequently 
and deeply reflected on-the subject, and as 
often involved himself in a labyrinth of per- 
plexities from which he was incapable of 
extricating himself or deriving any certain 
conclusion: the mysteries of the sacred writ 


prehension, served rather to increase his 
scepticism than to produce a reverential awe 
for their divine author. When the youthful 
mind confiding in an acknowledged supe- 
riority of natural talent, and conscious of 
an ascendency over the general judgment 
ventures to remove from the common track, 
and strike out for itself a peculiar path, it 
immerges into a degree of danger which, 
although it be emminently great, ts imper- 
ceptible to the jaundiced eye. In this pre- 
cariots situation was the unhappy Chatter- 
ton. From the first period of his sceptical 
opinions, he had stood on the tottering 
brink of a precipice from which he never 
removed until irrecoverably plunged into 
an abyss of despair and ruin. An awtul 
example to the assumptive and aspiring 
mind of youth! Perhaps no feature is more 
alarming in the disposition of a young and 
sanguine temper, than an obstiuate perverse- 
ness to leave the beaten track, to abjure ac- 
knowledged principles, and to oppose the 
general opinion of the world: when the 
mind has arrived at this poimt, it has reach- 
ed the first step to the gaol of infidelity, 
whose issue seldom conciudes in less than 
irremediable destruction. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 





tion more pulpably flagrant than any hitherto 
noticed; which appears to disclose in each, 
no? one, but may traits in their characters. 
Chatterton was early in tiated into the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and embraced its tenets 
with a warmth and affection in his younger 
yeur's, that seemed to promise,much satis- 
{action to his triends, and comfort to himseit: 
his erdent and aspiring genius, however, 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER XIl. 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 
if the grave ¥ 
Can vomit those we bury up, our tombs 
Shall be the maws o fkites. Shakwpeare. 

You can judge, gentie reader, what were 
my teclings when Montaldo thus owned 





which demands a degree of proof in the 


him for some moments in a kind of horrid 
wonder, while he fifoceeded as follows: 

* Yes, prince, I am the murderer of your 
son. Nay more, he who disclosed to you my 
designs upon your life, was an accomplice 
in that cursed design. Geraldo and Gaspard, 
assisted by the traitorous Huberto, despatch- 
ed him, on the fatal day in which we sought 
the wood; while I pierced my own arm to 
give credence to the deceit. Now, prince, 
you know me. I know that you abhor me; 


fore I cannot bear them and you must die!” 
I had not yet sufficiently recovered myself 
to speak to the ungrateful wretch, and my 
eyes were still bent ow him with a vacant 
stare. He shrunk from my view and seeniéd 
tortured by contending passions. Though I 
had so much cause to abhor Montaldo, I 
still felt disposed to pardon him, and think- 
ing this a good opportunity to work upon 
his feelings, I portrayed the enormity of -his 
guilt in all the cogent reasoning of truth 
and conjured him not to shut the gates of 
mercy entirely against his soul. I promised 
him net only my pardon for his attempt 
upon my life, but also to pardon the murder 
of my darling boy. Advised him to fly from 
his guilt and pursue the paths of virtue, for 
that sooner or later, Heaven never forgot to 
bring the hour of retribution. 

This, instead of operating as it sheuld 
have done, only served to heijrhten his rage. 

“Prince!” he cried with increased ve- 
hemence, “ You urge in vain, think. you I 
could bear your forgiveness? No, your smiles 
of approbation would be to me the mockery 
of hell! Your frowns, your curses, prince, 
would be more welcome. Pardon for Mon- 
taldo! ha! ha! ha! There, lord D’Arinhault, 
is your sepulchre!” pointing to the dun- 
geon, “there you are doomed to live, till 
famine wear you to a lifeless skeleton! In, in, 
and calm this sea of misery!” 

Pity me, O! thou, whe readest this ac- 
count of the bloodiest deed that ever dis- 
graced human nature. Conceive the horror 
of my feelings at the prospect of being 
buried alive, and by the very wretch whom 
my kindness had rescued from the grave! 
Conceive then, for my pen is inadequate to 
the description. 

But the awful moment was now come: 
and with the demoniac fury of a fiend, Mon- 
taldo commanded me to pass into the dun- 
geon. I attempted to remonstrate, and again 
portrayed the atrocity of his guilt and 
the dreadful retribution that would here 
or hereafter overtake him. But in vain, nay, 
while 1 was yet speaking the monster thrust 
‘o€ through the door way and, us I fel, his 








himself the assassin of my child. I gazed on 


‘sword pierced my side. The door closed, 


your looks are piercing to my soul, there=- 
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the bolts and bars were fixed coe 
and the once potent prince Pandolfo was 
consigned alive to a horrible tomb!” 

Here the scroJl fell from the hand of 
Florival, his limbs trembled and a cold 
sweat bedewed his shivering frame. His 
feelings cannot be described, but his looks 
fully bespoke them. Never before had he 
perused a recital of so diabolical a deed and 
when he considered that probably it was his 
father who had thus perished, his furious 
passion vented itself in declarations of dread- 
ful vengeance on the ungrateful Montaldo. 
But no, Montaldo had acknowledged him- 
self the murderer of the unhappy son of 
Pandolfo, then he could not be the same. 
Doubtless the villain had seen the poniards 
of his bravoes buried in the infant’s bosom, 
and all hopes of discovering himself now 
vanished from the bosom of the youth. And 
yet what could urge the hatred of Montaido 
but this circumstance? Could it be that he 
had discovered the son of his murdered 
benefactor in the vassal of count Altenheim, 
and wished to destroy him? The most pro- 
bable idea, however, he conceived to be» 
that the affection which Amelia had dis- 
covered for him was the cause of Montaldo’s 
hatred, and that he determined to destroy 
him in order to remove the greatest obsta- 
cle to his designs upon the unfortunate 
maid. This, indeed, appeared the most solid 
reason the youth could bring for his impri- 
sonment, and as such he adopted it. 

What a terrible secret he should have to 


“relate to count Altenheim, should Heaven 


once conduct him to the hospitable mansion 
of his benefactor and the maternal embraces 
of the marchioness of Malventi. The feel- 
ings of Florival having in some measure 
subsided, he again took up the manuscript 
and read as follows, while tears involuntari- 
ly traced each other down his cheeks: 

“ If thou hast a heart to pity the miseries 
of another, how will thy soul weep tears of 
blood at what concludes this lamentable 
story. I have now been six cheerless days 
in this miserable dungeon, without tasting 
food or having a drop of water to cool my 
parching thirst.. My arm grows nerveless; I 
can scarcely intelligibly trace these bloody 
characters; I feel the cold embrace of death 
conimencing; the vital warmth receeds; my 
puise flutters; the lamp of life quivers in 
the socket and must shortly be extinet; my 
eyes are red from the fever of my brain; 
adieu, Montaldo, Heaven pardon thee and”— 


Florival could scarcely decipher, the more 


- Paiticularly, as it was written across other 


Composition, since the unfortunate prince 
wae of necessity obliged to use whatever he 


chanced to have about him for the purpose 
of relating his afflicting story: and most 

probably, as he wrote the last word, the in- 

strument fell from. the hand of the unfor- 

tunate victim of savage cruelty and relent- 

less ambition, and the noble, generous Pan- 

dolfo expired! The feeling of Florival again 

overcame him and again the parchment fell 

from his hand. For some time he looked at 

the dreadful scroll, then seized it to peruse 

again the concluding, paragraph. He opened 
itand having further unrolled it, he was sur- 
prized to find a continuation written appa- 
rently with ink attached to it with thread. 
After his astonishment subsided he read as 
follows: 

“ Reader, after thy horror, and amaze- 
ment at the recital of the hapless prince 
Pandolfo, have, in some measure, ceased, 
bestow a few moments on the story of Hu- 
berto, for Huberto is alive!” 

Here was a new motive for wonder and 
Florival was so astonished, that for some 
time he found himself unable to proceed; 
which, when he did, every word increased 
his wonder, hepe and expectation. 

“ That the unhappy Huberto is alive, 
after what you have perused above, appears 
wonderful. But let me regularly proceed, 
the more particularly, as I am in hopes this 
manuscript will be conducted by overruling 
justice, ino the hands of count Altenheim, 
through some powerful advocate for virtue 
and humanity, to whom I should myself 
have delivered it, agreeably to the request 
of the dead, together with what follows, but 
that I feared it might be received with con- 
tempt as a fabrication by one who sough 
the ruin of Montaldo, without any cause. 


and unfortunate death of the bandit Mal- 
venti, is probably known to almost every in- 
habitant of the surrounding country; to his 
band did I unhappily belong. On the fatal 
night of his destruction, while blood and 
massacre were busy round her, did I snatch 
Malventi’s infant from the embraces of his 
wife and fly from the fury of the encounter; 
resolved at least to save him. Alas! had I 
known for what I had preserved him, I 
would have been the first to plunge my 
poniard into his then guiltless heart. 

A peasant not far from the scene of ac- 
tion received and gave me shelter, ignorant 
from whence I came and satisfied with my 
evasive answers to his inquiries. 1 was now 


eaven p | secure, and the next day began to think 
Here closed this direful relation, which 








what I should do with the child. No plan 
occurred to my. mind that could be of pos- 





Sible advantage to him A few days after 


is I wandered in the woods, with the boy in 


my arms, whom I never for a moment leit, 





“The daring valour, the chequered life | 


| 





I heard the sounds of huntsmen. A thought 
immediately occurred. I placed the infant at 
the foot of a tree and mounted upon one of 
its highest branches, to observe what notice 
the hunters would take of him. Presently 
they appeared, with prince Pandolfo and 
count Altenheim at their head. The cries 
of the child attracted them, and judge of my 
joy and astonishment, when I found the de- 
termination of the prince was to take him . 
and rear him as his own. With feelings 
which I cannot describe, I saw the son of 
Malventi conveyed away, and in Montaldo, 
no doubt, the readeris prepared to recognize 
him. I loved the child with an unaccountable 
ardour, although the offspring of illicit in- 
tercourse, and could not bring my heart to 
part with him. I, accordingly, a few days af- 
ter, went with the peasant who sheltered 
me, to the castle of the prince and offered 
myself as a servant in the castle or as an 
attendant upon the foundling, and in this last 
capacity was received. A few weeks after 
this the generous peasant died. 

I now lived happy for some time, but as 
the disposition of Montaldo began to expands 
I discovered it consisted of ungovernable 
passion, savage cruelty and profound dis- 
simulation. He was now declared to be heir 
apparent of the titles and estates of Pandolfo, 
as there was no prospect of a lawful heir, 
the princess being in a poor state of health, 
However some years after, contrary to all 
expectation, the princess presented prince 
D’Arinhault with a son. It was now I trem- 
bled for Montaldo. When I imparted the 
news to him, he was convulsed with sudden 


| passion. He knashed his teeth and exhibited 


the strongest emotions of malice and re- 
venge. 

“ What!” cried he to me, “ is this the 
end, Huberto, of all my towering hopes? 
Must I now sink into my original insignifi- 
cance to make room for this upstart offspring» 
of nobility? That I will not do, by Heaven. 
Nor will you, I think, Huberto, refuse to 
aid me in maintaining my dignity.” 

“ My lord,” said 1,“ I would do much to 
serve you, from the respect I bore your 
father and thé love I have for you.” 

“ My father!” replied he, “did you kaow 
my father?” 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET, No, LXII. 


Like the morning dew 
She sparkled, was exhaled, atid went to heaven, 


Young. 
Not many years ago, it so happened that 














I became acquainted with an elderly gentle- 
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man who lived in an obscure part of Penn- 
sylvania, He had been educated in all the 
splendour of city superiority, and was emi- 
nently caculated to move in what are termed 
the most polished circles of society, but dis- 
gusted with the vice and immorality for 
which all cities are so well known, he with 
two elegant and accomplished daughters 
retired to a neat little farm on the romantic 
borders of the river Alleghany. The gentle- 
man during his intercourse with the world 
had accumulated a comfortable competency, 
and here with his two daughters (his partner 








_ being dead) he had determined to pass the 


evening of his life free from the bustle of 
activity, and the jar of discord. But alas! 
shor -sighted mortal, he saw not the difficul- 
ties into which he entered; he feared not the 
dangers which encompassed him. It may 
be reasonably supposed that in this remote 
Situation, the sycophantic vices of refined 
society had not penetrated. But where is it 
that has not been entered by vice? where is 
it that its pollution has not tainted earth? 
We may pass through untrodden territory; 
-we may cross unattempted seas; we may 
seeks worlds yet unexplored, and we will 
find our footsteps still preceeded by vice. 
Even if we should discover a world in which 
its habits are yet unrefined, we carry the in- 


‘fection with us, and wherever it appears, is 


paradise transformed into a hell. Whoever 
then expects to transport himself to a place 
undisturbed by the intrusions of villainy, will 
most frequently find reason to deplore his 


_error. So did it happen with the elderly 


Albert. The country into which he had re- 
moved although at this time but thinly set- 
tled, had yet some inhabitants of respectabi- 
lity, several of which Albert boasted as 
neighbours. Among these was a young man 
who joined with an engaging appearance a 
most accommodating disposition, and pos- 
sessed in a great degree those little civilities 
which females consider enticing, and for the 
enjoyment of which they too often pay with 
their tranquillity of mind. His name was 
Horatio, and either led on by indefinable 
gradations, or such being his primary inten- 
tio», he caught in the snare of his affections 
or his pretended affections, a young lady to 


“whom Charlotte, the younger daughter of 


Albert, had conceived an uncommon attach- 
ment. His wishes or his imprudence baving 
thus come to an issue, the young Horatio 
either in villainy,or in fear, hastily departed. 
‘This threw the deceived fair one into a most 
violent fit of illness which was near termi- 
nating her life. The sister of Charlotte and 
all cur ladies around, professed to hold the 
crime in such utter abhorrence, that they 
not only withcrew themselves from the 
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company of Maria, (for that was the name oi 
the unfortunate girl) but denounced the 
amiable Charlotte for her assiduities, in 
terms of the most galling reproach. But, 
perfectly undisturbed by their reproaches in 
the consciousness of doing her duty, she at- 
tended her friend day and night; and be it 
spoken to the honour of the aged Albert, 
this attention to Maria yielded him unspeak- 
able pleasure. 

The amiable girl suffered no thought to 
lie dormant, she was so intent on perform- 
ing her duty. By turns she was at the bed- 
side of Maria yielding her assistance and 
consolation, and by turns she was preferring 
her suit to her disconsolate parents. In per- 
forming this essential part of the duty of a 
friend instead of aggravating the crime of 
Horatio, and surmising his departure to be 
the effect of villainy, she hinted that he still 
loved their daughter,and would at some future 
day repair the injury he had done to their 
family. In the mean time by means of the 
most extraordinary exertion, she procured 
information of the place to which Horatio 
had fled. She wrote to him frequently, urg- 
ing the wretchedness of Maria, and painting 
in language at once powerful in reproach, 
and mild in persuasion, the vice of his pro- 
ceeding and the necessity of his return. Sh: 
failed not to pourtray the patience, the tei - 
derness, and the forbearance of the suffer- 
ing Maria, and in declaring to him the sin- 
cerity of her attachment, she did it in a 
manner which must at the same time have 
exasperated and softened vice. She told hin 
that his marriage with Maria was not oniy 
a duty that he owed to society, but one 
that he owed to himself. Her letters glow- 
ed with the expression of her beauty; 
they sighed with the agonies of her distress; 
they melted the heart with the struggles oi 
her virtue; they appalled seduction with the 
nobleness of her pardon. Night nor day 
eased the anxiety of Charlotte for the happi- 
ness of her friend; time nor fatigue daniped 
her determined attention; hope nor despair 
relaxed her efforts. Still pushing forward in 
pursuit of this one object, évery personal 
consideration was forgotten in the pfosecu- 
tion of so great an enterprize, constantly 
engaged in this alone she thought not of the 
prudish condemnation of her sister and ac- 
quaintances, or if she thought of it at all, it 
was but to thank her happy stars that such 
was not her idea of virtue. 

Although nothing could shake the firm- 
ness, nor bind down the restless activity of 
Charlotte’s mind, yet the delicacy of her 
tranic yielded to her continued labour and 
she found herself after repeated struggles 





obliged to leave the sick bed of her friend 
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to occupy one herself. On hearing of the 
dangerous indisposition of Maria, and of 
Charlotte her faithful friend, the penitent 
Horatio sought again the paths of virtue: 
his mind was for some time in the most 
painful situation imaginable, till at length 
unable to support it longer he wrote in the 
bitterness of his heart a letter to Maria and 
to her father, declaring his wish to make 
amends for his vicious rashness. He did so; 
but Charlotte remained yet extremely ill. 
In a few days, however, Maria was so much 
improved in health as to reciprocate her at- 
tention, and the happiness of Charlotte at 
seeing her friend thus snatched from infamy 
and death, not a little tended to hasten her 
apparent recovery. She was now nearly well, 
and her delighted father and the grateful 
family of Maria, and even her appeased 
sister tendered her their congratulations on 
the happiness she had been instrumental in 
bestowing on others. 

It was however the will of that Being 
who is ali beneficence, and all wisdom, that 
this accumulation of bliss should be of short 
duration; and a sudden and violent relapse 
convinced Charlotte that she was not long to 
remain an inhabitant of this earth. Her 
friends were much alarmed, yet they strove 
.o convince her that she was not in danger. 
This she would not permit, and one evening 
when they were all out of the chamber but 
her sister and her a tentive father the good 
vid Albert, “ Emily” cried she in a faint 
voice, “I feel that my end is fast approach- 
ing.” Emily advanced to her bed-side, * My 
sister,’—said the expiring Charlotte, (ber 
father now approached; she looked in his face, 
he took her hand and held it between his in 
an agony of wo)—* my sister, let this be a 
lesson to you, when I am mouldering in the 
earth, never to desert your friend because 
she has been unfortunate: vice should ever 
he despised, but it is the duty of mankind 
to endeavour to restore its victims to the 
puth of happiness and peace, friendship re- 
quires it, and it is not forbidden by virtue.” 
She having with pain articulated these 
words, her spirit “ was exhaled, and went to 


heaven.” GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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For the Repertory. 
ON SOCIETY. 

“Sure he that made us with such large dis- 
course, looking before and after, gave us not that 
capability and godlike reason, to rust in us unused.” 

The desire we discover in the days of 
childhood for company, indicates that it 
aust be inherent, or that the knowledge of 
the pleasures flowine from that source be- 





come so lastingly imprinted on our minds 
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4 cannot be eradicated. Young perseus 
entering pon the stage ef life, should be 
particularly careful in the choice of asso- 
ciates, as the connections they then for 
may pervert their anderstandings and entice 
them to commit irregularities, which in 
time will become habitual, and not only en.- 
bitter the remainder of their days, but ru 
their reputation, and destroy all those bright 
visions of anticipated happiness, in which 
the youthful mind is prone to indulge. A 
misanthrope may enjoy satisfaction in his re- 
tirement from society, but I am certain he 
cannot feel so much real pleasure, as those 
who participate in the enjoyment of those 
blessings, which the great Father of the 
universe intended should be our common 
portion. He may derive some gratificatios 
in reflecting upon the days he has spent 
among his fellow beings, but it surely must 
be of a gioomy cast that wouid drive a mah 
from the society of rational beings to abide 
with brutes. The social intercourse of mei: 
united in the bonds of friendship is the 
greatest blessing which human nature Cai: 
attain, and cannot be too highly appreciated, 
for were we, afier acquiring a knowiedge ot 
society, and experiencing its full value to 
be deprived of it, and doomed to iinge! 
out the remainder of life, without one per- 
son to converse with or sympathize in our 
troubles, what would be the consequence! 
it would not only render us miserable, but 
shorten our very existence. It must be ac- 
knowledged that many evils result from as- 
sociating with mankind, and that many incx- 
perienced persons are ruined by designing 
and experienced villains, but it must also be 
remarked, that those persons are in a great 
measure their own despoilers, for they are 
either urged on by avarice, or fall into the 
snare prepared by their ignorance and 
credulity. Many are there on this great globe 
who consider society insipid and tiresome, 
unless supported by some weak frivolity 
which to a man of understanding is digust- 
ing. More real happiness, in my opinion, t= 
to be enjoyed in the company of a few seleci- 
ed friends whose minds are well cultivated 
than in plunging into al] the vices and dis- 
sipaiion which can be supported by affluence. 
The company,of females seems to be almost 
entirely deserted, whether owing to their 
possessing less attractions than the ladies of 
former days, or that the minds of our youth 
generally have become more depraved, than 
those who flourished before them, is beyonic 
my power to decide, but I think the latter is 
most probable, for were one of our females 
‘to conduct herself with that easy familiarity 
and give loose to the natural impetuosity of 
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he custom amongst them, scrious and <is- 
ireeable consequences would ensue. Shx 

would be thought indelicate by her own sex, 
and lay herself open to receive from the 
other sex many rude insults, shocking to a 
female possessed of sensibility, The con- 
versation of females ,is more refined and 
elegant than that of men, owing to the care 
which is taken to form their ideas, and the 
delicate and pliant texture of their minds 
which receive with alacrity the precepts of 
their instructors. The complaints which are 
urged by the men who.assert that the ladies 
of the present age are too diffidenf and fond 
of formality, need some remarks. Were 
they to converse on topics suitable to their 
disposition while in their company, instead 
of expatiating on subjects totally foreign to 
their nature, they would perceive that they 
could sustain their part with as much judg- 
ment and eloquence as theinselves. Formerly 
I entertained that mistaken idea, but have 
since become convinced that the society of 
ihe female sex is at least more fasc nating, 
if not equally as instructive as that of the 
male. The society of both sexes if properly 
chosen not only serves to pass away atedious 
nur, but tends to alleviate the mistortunes 
incidental to human nature, and lull those 
poignant reflections, which calamity has 
created in our minds, which by intermin- 
gling with the crowd saves us from sinking 
under the despondency which preys on our 
feelings. It is the chief spring which renders 
life endurable, without it life would be hard- 
ly worth preserving. 


. 





For the Repertory. 


ON TASTE, 
Of all diversities, thou, nature, hast, 
The greatest is diversity of taste; 
For vice, for virtue, this the number small, 
For folly some and some no taste at all. 
Anon. 
Mr. Editor. 

Being distantly related to the Helicon 
that appeared ina former number of your 
paper, I beg leave to introduce myself to 
your notice, by an essay on that wonderful 
juality taste. 

Having been invited to an entertainment, 
which was to be concluded by a ball, | per- 
suaded my cousin Helicon to accompany 
me, where we were chagrined and divert- 
ed by a congress of wit, vanity, folly and 
foppishness, pedantry and prudery. At one 
end of the table sat Benjamin Bangbar Esq. 
a celebrated critic of our town; at another 
appeared the prude Miss Bellamy, who 
rails against even veniai errors, as fiercely; 





her disposition, which in former days was 





as Demosthenes abused the Macedonian, 
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OLD ROBIN. } 


ad yet commits those very errors with, a& 
little reflection as Messalina her debuuche- 
ries. Near her was seated Sir Dick Eti- 
quette, a buok of the first water, who was late- 
ly knighted by the Swearing Club, for his in- 
vention of a new vocabulary of oaths, for 
which it is said he has a great taste. Close by 
my cousin, sat Dorothy Simple, who thought: 
herself as learned as Catharine Cockburn, 
though she was as ignorant as an infant. 
But our most disagreeable companion 
was Parson Magpie, whose continual clat- 
ter and display of his own erudition was 
more intolerable than the most profound 
ignorance. Nothing could be heard for some 
time but the parson’s tongue and Miss Bel- 
lamy’s declamation, until the latter request- 
ed Etiquette to ¢aste some quinces that 
were near her, which he did, and declared 
with one of his newly invented oaths of rift 
my vitals, but she has a damnadle fine 
taste. ; 

“ For what, sir?” inquired Bangbar, 
“for the quinces, or for the classics?” 
“ Perdition to my organs,” cried Eti- 
quette, “ but I meant both.” 

Miss Bellamy simpered out a compli- 
ment to Etiquette in return, and Taste im- 
mediately became the topic of conversation. 
Miss Simple declared she preferred Dr. 
Jobnson, particularly as he was cotemporae 
ry with Shakspeare! 

This roused the Parson, who declared 
Dr. Johnson no more lived in the time of 
queen Elizabeth than he did. He presumed 
she meant Ben Johnson, but from her quo- 
tations we found she meant the Dr. only 
making a small mistake in his age. My 
Cousin appeared very uneasy, and resolving 
to discover the depth of intellect in compa- 
ny, asked Miss Bellamy if she ever read 
Dr. Jobnson’s verses on the old gentleman 
by the side of the stream? 

Miss Simple declared she had and ad- 





mired them for their smoothness and natu- 
ra/ ideas. “ They beigin thus,” said she. 
Alone by the side of a stream, 
A poor little gentleman sat; 
On top of his head was his wig, 
And on top of iis wig was his hat. 

“It being known,” began Magpie, “ that 
Samuel Johnson wrote these verses to ri- 
dicule the would be poets of his day, it 
must be a vitiated taste lideed, that can ad- 
mire them in any other light, and a simple 
mind that is unable to perceive their drift.” 

“ My deur sir,” said I, “ if that be the 
case, what is to become of my poetry, as it 
is writen in the same measure?” 

Every one now \ociferated “ let us hear 
it,” and accordingly | took it from my pocke: 








et and began to read 
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THE FATE OF THE RAT. 

I fonnd out a rat in my room, 

For rooms will be troubled with rats: 
I call’d for my cats and a broom, 

But could get nor a broom nor my cats- 
Close up in one corner J sees, 

The place where my gentleman sat, 
On top of the floor was some cheese, 

And on top of the cheese was the rat. 
T call’d and my cats now obey, 

No longer in quiet they sat; 
And now the poor rat run away, 

And away they ran after the rat. 
Now just at the head of the stairs, 

The victim was caught by a cat; 
And in spite of his pitiful prayers, 

They ruthlessly eat up the rat. 


Nothing could exceed the eulogy bes- 
towed upon me for these verses, and even 
Magpie, who soon perceived my intention, 
joined in the praise and enjoyed the igno- 
- vance of the rest to the life. 

These are not the oply instances that could 
be given of a vitiated taste, but these are 
enough to show tbat, when a composition 
is admired for its sweetness, however pue- 
vile and frivolous the subject may be, the 
mind must be entirely uncultivated, or like 
an unweeded garden, the poisonous seeds 
of error have been suffered to grow with 
the wholesome plant, and as “ill weeds grow 
apace’ have towered far above competition. 

HELICON, JUN. 
—2D + oe 


For the Repertory. 
THE PROPITIATION, 


BOOK V. 
ARGUMENT. 
Continuation of the accusation of Jesus; The Priest 
demands of the Lord if it be true; He makes no 
‘ reply; Apostrophe; Caiaphas now calls upon the 
Saviour to answer, by a solemn adjuration; He 
then speaks; The pretended fury of the Pontiff; The 
Lord is declared worthy of death; The indignities 
that succeed; The defection of Peter. 
Now through our streets the rumour quickly ran, 
A rabbi came, with potence more than man! 
Whose word could burst the casement of the ear, 
And bid the deaf, O! mighty wonder, hear! 
Whose teuch could heal the sick, relieve the blind, 
To break new transport on the ravish’d mind! 411 
Such rumour stiled him, each in wonder flew, 
This new born prophet of the Jews to view, 
That we ourselves might evidence receive, 
Ere, like the credulous, we should believe: 
- But O! what indignation fill’d each breast, 
What rage and grief our various looks exprest; 
When, with his boasted miracles, we saw 
This curst blasphemer scorn our sacred law; 
Poliute the teinple to Jchovah raised, 
While Jews stood motionless, aghast, amazed! 
Forth from the temple, doves and sheep he drew, 
nd e’en the useful tables overthre-v! 


415 


420 


Nay more, he dared to scourge our brethren taere, © 


“Who came permitted as our laws declare! 425 
Be olding this with one accord we claim 


The cause 0. it, and by what power he came; 





spillaineten Ta, bade hin shew it by some wond’rous sign. i 
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Awhilehe stood, and then with tow’ring pride, 450 
He to our wellmeant inquiry replied;— 
Destroy it quite and I, in three short days, 
Will from the base this lofty temple.raisc! 
He said and quickly from the crowd withdrew, 
While scorn and anger fill’d each list’ning Jew!— 
He ceased, the Pontiffrose, his looks express’d 436 
Pretended rage, as thus he Christ address’d.— 
Hear’st thou, deceiver, what these Jews have sworn, 
And is thy heart with deep remorse untorn? 
To sucha eharge whatlanswer can’st thou make, 
That we our settled purpose may forsake? 441 
Twice twenty years did zealous Jews employ, 
To raise the frame thy folly would destroy? 
Shook to the ground, wilt thou its zandeur raise, 
in the short moment of three fleeting days? 445 
He ceased and cast on Christ a piercmyg eye, 
Whilst all the assembly waited a repiy. 

Deceitful priest, had mercy touch’d thy heart, 
Her dazzling bright effulgence to impart, 
To rouse thy soul, in mad presumption blind, 450 
And usher light on thy beclouded mind; 
Thou wovuld’st have known when these dread ac- 
cents broke, 
He of the temple of his body spoke, 
In that prophetic power which all things knew, 
The picture ofhis mighty suff’rings dvew; = 455 
Foresiiadowed by these words his coming death, 
When pardon issued with his latest breath; 
When at his will the bands ot death should break 
And trom its transient sleep his body wake! 
As Heaven itselfhis mystic words were true, 
The false construction was imposed by you. 

Now long they waned a reply in vain, 
for humbly silent does the Lord ré main; 
Till crafty Caiaphas, in eruel hate, 
Even by himself accomplishes his fate. 
Again he rose in sacerdotal pride, 
With voice vocif ’rous to the Saviour cried:— 
Dar’st throw contumely on our sacred power, 
Nor deign to speak in this portentous hour; 
Dost thou not know ’tis at our will to save, 
Or throw thy carcase in the vulgar grave? 
By his dread name whose will you boast to bear, 
The truth, do I adjure thee, to declare, 
Art thou the Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
Who in the heav ens has fixt his vast abode? = 475 
Now from the Lord his voice commanding breaks, 
Imperious duty urges and he speaks: — 
Unhallow’d Caiaphas, unmoved I'd stand, 
But vast and awful is the high command; 
ilence contumely now would pour and shame 480 
Upon that sacred, that tremendous name! 
Would’st thou the chosen of the Father see? 
Beboid him here, for know that Iam he; 
Though here arrain’d, to meet the final hour, 
Thou shalt behold me clothed in matchless power; 
To judge the world, ta my decision given,- 486 
Shalt see me coming in the clouds of heaven, 
To thy confusion will I meet thy eyes, 
When the last trumphet calls the dead to rise; 
When death and hell obey my dread command, 490 
And round iny throne mankind for judgment stand; 
When proud deceit shalb leave the crafty breast, 
And the dark hypocrite shall stand contest! 
Then, stern rembrance shall this mght recal, 
And thy*sac bosom feel a strange appal! 

Now from his seat the haughty priest arose, 

While wild resentment in his visage glows; 
Behold him now with zeal atiected tear, 
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ni his commiss.on were, indeed, divine, 
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And strew his garments on the ambient air; 






Sure of ‘support, 
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what need of proof, he cries, 508 

Before your sight his guilt detected lies; 

His horrid blasphemy ye all have heard, 

And the proud lies his treach’rous tongue averr’d. 

What think ye, now, ye Jews? each clam’rous breath 

Loudly vocif’rates, his desert is death! 505 
Ah! now what deep indignities ensue, 

What cruel malice actuates each Jew; 

What loud revilings, what malignant blows, 

Added new anguish to afflicting woes! 

What scorn and insult on his patience thrown, 516 

What wild upbraidings, till that hour unknown! 

But thou, O! Peter, did’st afflict him more, 

Than all the wrongs which thy Redeemer bore; 

Thy rash defection gave the keenest smart, 

And flung new anguish on thy Master’s heart! 515 

Did’st thou declare, though every friend should fly 

In thy misfortunes, Lord, yet will not I, 

While the last pulse shall tremble at my heart, 

To death with thee, we’ll never, never part; 

The fatal blow that robs thee of thy breath, 

Shall be to me the messenger of death! 

Too soon, alas! thy boasted courage flies, 

And thy weak heart thy gracious God denies. 
While the Redeemer sutiered unsubdued, 
Among the crowd the proud Barjonas: stood; 525 

In that dark hour when came the band, and all 
Forsook ‘he Lord, he followed to the hall: 
Now came there one, who saw th’ apostle’s zeal, 
When cruel Malchus felt his angry steel; 
His fiery eyes his vengeful soul express’d, 
Wiule thus the trembling Peter he address’d: 
What dost thou hear, deceitful traitor, say, 
Upon this fatal, this momentous day; 
Say hast thou come to follow to the tomb 
Yon arch deceiver or to share his doom? 
The trembling man, in pale amaze, replied, 
And with his tongue his gracious Lord denied. 
Abandoned slave, returned the angry Jew, 
Art thou not one of his disciples too? 
O! matchless impucence! full well thou know’st, 540 
Thou oft hast made his treach’rous love thy boast; 
Oft with false zeal and fatal error fraught, 
Hast thou declared the doctrine that he taught; 
And dost thou now, when cruel pangs await 
The fatal efforts of our ceaseless hate; 
When sacred justice calls aloud his death, 
Swells now thy bosom with the trembling breath? 
O! shameful wretch, my soul must e’er detest 
The monstrous treason of so dark a breast! 
To whom Barjonas—why this rage to me, 
What wrong or outrage have I done to thee? 
I know thee not, nore’er before, I ween, 
Ha e I thy wrathful visage ever seen; 
As for this man, who stands in judgment there, 
By our most holy Sabbath do I swear, 560 
Whate’er his crimes, I neither care nor know, 
Therefore with me thy vengeful ire forego! 
What still deny thou art his follower, still 
Deny thyself the creature of his will? 
Return’d the Jew, O! most deceitful slave, 565 
Dare’st thou the tortures of our Vengeance brave? 
When first our legions pass’d the Cedron brook, 
Ad in Gethsemene yon traitor took, 
Did I not, answer trembling liar, see 
His most officious advocate in thee, 
Did not thy weapon fly like lightning round, 
Andon my kinsman plant a deadly wound; 
Dare’st thou, in great Jehovah’s sight, declare, 
1 didnot then behold thee active there? ; 
And when our band instinctive terrors spread, 575 
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So that his slaves in all directions fled, 
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Did I not. mark thee b 
Follow thy master to the judgment h 
Idid, and now a bold and daring lie, 

In his last hour thy master to deny, 580 
Thou would’st invent; why what a creed must he 
impart to followers so depraved as thee; 

Are guilt and faiseltood, O! abandoned slave, 

The first, great doctrines that thy master gave? 
Peter, with fal’ring tongue and heaving breast, 585 
Ture’d from the Jew and thus bimself express’d;_, 
Wherefore of me these strange inquiries make, 
What interest, say, can 1 in Jesus take; 
How understand thee, Jew, or how. can I, 
To questions so unmeaning make reply, 
Since nothing I of this Messiah know, 
More than from whence thy rage and hatred flow. 
For never have 1 till this fatal ev’n 

The \:opeless wretch before the council seen; 

His friends I knew not, nor what théy declare, 595 
So licaven defend me as the truth I swear! 

He spoke, and wonder seized eacli lis’ning Jew, 
While thrice and loud the morning herald crew; 
Then, as with shame the wretch’d Peter burn’d, 
On him his eye indignant Jesus turn’d. 6u0 
When Brutus, on whose guilty head, 

His num’fous bounties royal Juiius shed; 
With generous merey deign’d his life to save, 
And snatch the traitor from a timeless grave; 
From the close robe his thirsty poniard tore, 
And stain’d the senate with his patron’s gore, 
“Thou too, my son,” the bleeding monarch cried, 
And at the base of Pompey’s statue died:— 

So did the look of Jesus seem to speak, 

And like loud thunder on Barjonas break: 610 
** Thou too, my son,” wilt thou thy Lord betray, 
And fall, like Judas, from the realms of day? 

Thou whom I first from dark destruction drew, 
And on my head thy deep transgressions threw; 
Thou .© whom Heaven benignant did make known, 
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By his great spirit the incarnate Son; 616 
Who when tall Tabar trembled at the sight, 

Saw nie inveloped in a cloud of light; 

When from my face this mortal fashion flew, 

And allthe Godhead blazed apon thy view; 620 


While the bright skies their pearly gates unfold, 
And Moses and Elijah, seers of old, 

Appear in glory. and enraptured speak, 

Of the great conquest which the Sen should make? 
Thou, O, Barjonas, o’er whose naked head 625 
The radiant mantle of Jehovah spread, 

And on the startled ear in accents loud, 

Th’ eternal mandate issued from the cloud; 
This is my Son, to Heaven omnific dear, 

His steps attend, his sweet instructions hear! 
Thou who beheld’st me with a touch destroy 
Diseases foul and torments that annoy; 

Who saw’st me walking on the trembling sea, 
Stretch out my arm and deign to rescue thee; ,. 7 
Who saw’st the deep, the creature of my will, 635 
Roar at my word, at my command be still; 

Who suw’st the fiends, obedient to my power, 

To my omnipotence reluctant cower; 

Beheld from death my Thighty potence save, 
And heard’st me call a Lazarus from the gravel “ 
Say, can’st thou now, in spite of proof like this, 64 
Deny thy Lord and venture future bliss? 
Deeper the stab to my afflicted heart, 
Thun all the pangs the cruel Jews impart! 


630 
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Fot the Repertory: 
SONG. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS H. S. 

“ The lovliest rése that ever bloom'd.” 
I knew by that visage, so beamingly bright, 
Contentment was seated within, 
And I said, with a rapturous joy and delight, 
To rob afair bud—'tis a sin. 


For thy flow’ret nectareous, that’s rob’d of its sweets 
And doom’d all neglected to die, , 

No longer with pleasure the summer sun greets, 
Nor blooms with delight to the eye. 


Then go, fairest maiden, and never let care, 
Inhabit a bosom so bright; 

But ever in innocent pleasures to share, 
And hail them with joyous delight. 


And since the soft sensative flow’ret will die, 
When chill’d with the nippings of frost, 
May thy purity envy’s keen blasts e’er defy, 
Nor in love’s giddy vortex be left. 
EDMOND. 


a 
For the Repertory. 
NYMPH OF THE GROVE. 


Mild flows the breeze o’er the calm shades of even, 
Soothing to sorrow and soothing to wo; 
Kind fails the dew from the starry realm’d heaven, 
And lights with its bounty on flow’rets below: 
Cheer’d is the coming of May’s genial morning, 
And welcome its breath, cool, refreshing and 
bland; 
When roses and lilies wild parterres adorning, 
To swell the sweet gale, all their fragrance ex- 
pand. 
But full as refreshing, and still more heart-thrilling, 
Are the graces refulgent o’ the maid that I love: 
Her cheeks bright as morning, her lips dew-distil- 
ling, 
Speak none is so fair as the Nymph of the Grove. 
When on some bank’s verdure together reclining, 
(Whilst her long auburn hair sportively plays in 
the wind,) 
We fcel all those transports, those raptures com- 
bining, 
That mortals e’er felt, or pure Heaven design’d. 
Whilst her head ’gainst my breast she all lovely 
reposes, 
And makes my true heart ber fond pillow of joy; 
Oh! how inclination its throbbing opposes, 
For fear the wild tumult her rest may destroy. 
Affection so glowing, e’en sceptics must favour, 
And stern unbelief will dissolve, and approve, 
In viewing cach anxious, each studied endeavour, 
To merit my chaste, . Charming Nymph of the 
Grove. LOTHARIO. 


—< 


From the Hampshire Gazette. 

——“ Glory’s shining chariot swiftly draws 

With equal whirl the noble and the base.” 

W..cn we look round upon the great mul- 
ttude of mankind, and trace cut the princi- 
ples of action in each individual, we shai. 
find that ambitioi runs through the whoi 
species, and that'every one is more or Ies- 





Inquive often, but jud 
i judge rarely, and thou 
Wilt not often be mistaken. ” 


ictuated by it. 
The desire of distinction scems to be im- 
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planted in our natures; and when it ope- 
rates on a fair and virtuous mind, is produc- 
tive of the greatest good to the individual 
and to society; when cultivated by education, 
by study and conversation with the wise and 
virtuous, it exalts and dignifies the mau, and 
those around him will rise up and call him 
blessed. : 

Real esteem and honour are only to be 
obtained by intellectual and moral accom- 
plishments. Authority may create fear; an 
ability to confer favours may command a 
servile attention; a splendid appearance may 
attract the gaze of vulgar admiration, and 
ceremonious civility and artful adulation 
May wait upon superior rank; but that man 
only is sincerely respected, whose laudable 
ambition urges him to soften the splendor 
of his station by condescension and humility, 
by acts of beneficence and humanity. 

He who was educated at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, became all things to all men that he 
might save some. He gave milk to babes 


himself to the age and genius of his pupils. 
The propriety of following this noble ex- 
ample of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
will evidently appear, when it is realized, 
that this passion, this desire of distinction, Is 
frequently perverted to weak, wicked and 


every head he meets; the gay and the vola- 
tile to sally forth into nocturnal exploits and 
to commit a thousand enormities, and all this 
to distinguish themselves, to be preeminent 
in folly and mischief. 

Thus the same passion that urges some 
to glorious deeds, impels others to tlic vilest 
actions. And is there no remedy? no way by 
which the active spirit of youth may be moul- 
ded to virtue and wisdom? Cannot this wild 
ambition, this juvenile fervour be corrected 
and made subservient to the noblest purpo- 
ses? Certainly it may, or the condition. of 
youth would be indeed deplorable. The God 
of nature inspires his soul witha general ap- 
petite for glory. But he has no experience, 
no compass to direct his course, a thousund 
passions and feelings are in arms to dethrone 
his reason, and to hurl him into the vortex 
of dissipation and ruin! key 

What shall stay him in this mad- career? 
Epucarion; this is the balm of Gilet, the 

uedicine of life! Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he ts old he will n6t 
Jepart from it. It ought, therefore, to be the 
cure of education to infuse into the minds. of 
untainted youth, early notions of justice and 

mour, of virtue and piety, and by a sie idyy 





and meat to men, and thus accommodated . 


malicious purposes; that it incites the duel 
list to murder his friend; the bully to break . 


i ° : pe ay: ee * id a. 
}patient, and persevering course of amiable 
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- and elevate his ideas of moral excellence. 


- gwer for. 


manvers and animating instruction, to refine 


‘The ways of wisdom would then indeed 
be pleasant. The smile of tenderness and 
concer would interest the feelings of the 
docile youth, and easily beguile him into the 
paths of virtue and science. Religion and phi- 
losophy too would soon lend their aid to reg- 
ulate his passions and direct them to proper 
objects. Happy, thrice happy the youth who 
is thus allured to virtue and happiness, to 
dignity and glory by the elegant manners 
and persuasive talents of those who think 
ita 

- “ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 

To teacir the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction e’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast!” 

a 

Sir Patrick Blake was once in company 
where a nobleman, since cead, was relating 
many wonderful accounts of echoes, which 
he had heard abroad; more particularly one 
in the ruins of a temple, on the Appian way, 
about twelve miles from Rome, whici, he | 
said, repeated any words seventy times. That, 
replied sir Patrick, (who had listened with 
great attention to much more than he be- 
lieved) is nothing wonderful; there is an 
echo on my brother’s estate, near the lake 
of Killarney in Ireland, to which I have fre- 
quently said, * Good morrow, Madam Echo!” 
and it has immediately answered, ‘ Good 
morrow, Sir Patrick Blake, how do you do?” 
The nobleman never afterwards told his 
wonderful tales of echoes when sir Patrick 
was present. 








—— 

Captain Christie, an Irish officer, who 
served with considerable credit in America, 
had the misfortune to be dreadfully wound- 
ed in one of the battles. As he lay on the 
ground, an unfortunate soldier, who was 
near him, and was also much wounded, | 
make a terrible howling, when he exclaimed, 
“ D—n your eyes, what do you make such | 
a noise for, do you think nobody is killed | 
but yourself?” 





—- — 

A christian (who was once solicited to sit 
down and take a game at cards) convinced 
the company of the folly and wickedness of 
gambling, by offering to pray for a biessing 
on them. The company felt the impropriety, 
and asked him wat he was going to do: 
The christian replied, “ Gud forbid I shouid 
do any thing for which I cannot ask his bless- 


ing.” 


——— 
It is safer to learn than to teach; and he 
who conceals his opinion has nothing to an- 
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Col. “Daviess with more than mortal 
power resisted the shock and endeavoured 
by his unparalleled courage and presence 
of mind to form his troops. With compa- 
ratively few chosen heroes, he charges the 
thick array of savage numbers. But cour- 
age and conduct in this pre-eminefit son of 
Kentucky, could not avail while the dark-| 
ness of the night shrouded the tawny sons) 
of the wood and a forest of savage tomahuwks | 
and rifles were dealing death around. In, 
discharging his fire arms which proved fatal | 
to the savage arm just raised to shed his| 
blood, he received in his breast three fustal | 
balls; and when he was told an hour after, | 
the enemy had been beaten, he said “I have 
done my duty, I am satisfied, my country is 
victorious,” and a few hours after expired. 
“ Dropp’d from his nerveless grasp the spear, 
Cloged his bright eye, and check’d his bright ca- 
reer. 
Western Courier. 
——— . 

Of the latest discoveries of Russian Trav- 
ellers, that of an island in the Icy ocean, by 
Syrawatskoi, a merchant, deserves particular 
notice. Hedestrom, the Russian naturuiist, 
who has recently examined the island, which 





found three bird’s claws, a yard in length; | 
and the roving Jakute related that they had | 
sometimes found feathers, the barrel of which | 
was capable of admitting a man’s clenched 

fist. Thus these polar regions, which have | 
yielded those gigantic bones of the class of | 
mammalia, known by the name of mammoth, | 
have likewise preserved similar relics in | 
the department of ornitholoyy, whose autien- | 
ticated existence may, periaps, at some fu- 

ture period, be a key to the fables of the 





THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
LEISURE HOURS, 
OR 
POETIC EFFUSIONS 
BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 
Are informed, that the work will be immediately 
put to press, and be ready for delivery in a few 
weeks, executed in a superior style of typographi- 
cal elegance. 
*,* Those gentlemen who hold subscription pa- 
pers for the above work, are requested to make an 
early return to the proprietors, Hellings and Aitken, 











| No. 40 North Second street. 
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has received the appellation of New Siberia, | 








Griffin, and the great bird onthe mountain | 
ot Caf. } 


|| country bv the earliest convevance. 


Interments in the City 
from the 23d to the 30th November. 

Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch’ 
Consump. of lungs r 0 Hooping cough ee | 
Convulsions 3 Hives 01 
Decay i 1 Inflam of stomach 0 1 
Diarrhea 1 g Inflam. ofbowels 0 1 
Dropsy 1 9 Inflam of liver 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 2 Insanity 1 0 
Dropsy in the brain 0 1 Mortification 21 
Dysentery 1 ¢ Pleurisy 1 9 
Debility Q 1 Sore throat 0 tl 
Disease in knee joint0 1 Still born 05 
Fever, remittent 1 y Unknown 4 6. 
Fever, bilious 2 0 _— 
Fever, nervous 01 26 23 
Fever, typhus 1i<2 —_— 
Gout 1 0 Total 49 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 8 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 3 60 70 1 
2 5 4 70 80 2 
5 lu 4 80 90 0 
10 20 4 90 100 0 
2""'S> 7 100 110 0 
3u. 40 5 _ 
40 50 ll Total 49 
By order of the Board of Health. . 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 0’clock 3 0’ clock. 
November25 42 46 40 
26 32 38 35 
27 35 44 42 
28 48 59 57 
29 56 63 65 
30 56 56 52 
—=—5— 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
_scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half vearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 


No subscrintion will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 


|| lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 


Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 





PHILADFLPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth erects, 
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